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Henry Ireton, with the Roundhead advance guard, heat up his quarters and compelled him at midnight: to fly to I larhorough, where a council of war was held with Prince Rupert, and a rash resolve was taken to fight the next day.
The hamlet of Naseby stands on a hill-top, on the northwestern border of Northamptonshire, in the very heart of England. The high moor-ground is covered with clay hills, undulatin0" for miles in extent. Early on the morning of June i'4th (1645) the King marched his soldiers out on tint moor and formed them on the elevated ground known as I hist IIill. A little later, General Fairfax, marching out from Naseby, ascended Mill Hill to reconnoitre the ground. Beside him was Cromwell, just arrived the clay before? with 600 horse from the fen country and received with a might}' shout of welcome by his Ironsides, who believed that victory abided in his presence. After inspecting the field the two generals began to withdraw into a hollow behind Mill Hill, seeking a better position; whereupon, the chafing and impatient Rupert, who was acting as his own scout-master, sent back a hasty message announcing to the King that the Roundheads were retreating and begging him to advance with all speed. The vantage* ground on Dust Hill was accordingly forsaken, and the Cavaliers inarched across the field for a mile and a half to meet the foe. Behind Lanl-ford Pledge on the west side of the field, flanking the Cavaliers* march, Cromwell had placed his Anabaptist major, Okry. lie himself took charge of the right wing with six regiments of horse. The left wing was commanded by Henry hvton, the most uncompromising Republican of his time, a scholar, lawyer, and soldier, a man of good brain and stont heart, who, through Cromwell's good opinion of him, had that day been raised into high command from a Captain to Commissary-C Jrnrral of the Horse. In front of the Parliament centre was the " forlorn hope," or skirmish guard, who were expected in draw the first fire and feel the pulse of the enemy. In charge of the centre with Fairfax was old Philip Skippon, a Low Country soldier, the leader of the London trained bands, who had won the hearts of his men by this cheerful shout; "Come, my boys,